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proceedings FOR 1899. lxxiii 

weakness; and furthermore, the forcing of a specific Latin (or Greek) 
meaning on a formation reproducing the foreign word with accuracy just 
so far as its etymology is concerned, e. g., untodceled (= individuus), rihtvml- 
driende (= orthodoxus). 

In connection with the analysis of the language, and with reference to 
Dr. Pearce's paper on the subject (see Puhlm. of the Mod. Lany. Assoc, Vol. 
viii, Proceedings for 1892, pp. viff.), the question of the authorship is 
briefly touched. Though all of Dr. Pearce's arguments cannot be endorsed, 
the theory of joint authorship appears indeed the only one that explains 
the undeniable inequalities of workmanship, of style, of spirit. But in 
order to reconcile the latter with the very noteworthy fact of surprising 
agreement, as to minor matters, in portions widely separated and of a widely 
different character, we have to assume that there was a guiding spirit, per- 
haps a correcting hand and a model which was emulated with varying 
degrees of success. Whether the royal author himself had any immediate 
share in the task of translating or not, we may properly continue to call the 
Bede an Alfredian work. It was through the great King's active initiative 
and helpful inspiration that the great and beautiful work of the Father of 
English learning was placed within the reach of his English people. 

The need of closer textual study is illustrated by an emendation in the 
Caedmon Story (iv, 24). 

This paper was read in synopsis by Professor C. F. 
McClumpha. 

7. "The grammatical gender of English loanwords in 
German." By Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the 
University of Iowa. [To appear in Americana Germanica, 
Vol. in.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors C. W. Pearson, J. 
T. Hatfield, A. E. Hohlfeld, Raymond Weeks, and Drs. W. 
W. Florer and E. E. Severy. 

8. "The dramatic function of the confidante in the 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine." By Dr. Herman S. 
Piatt, of the University of Illinois. 

Remarks were offered by Professors C. F. McClumpha, T. 
A. Jenkins, Raymond Weeks, C. C. Ferrell, J. S. Nollen, F. 
A. Blackburn, E. E. Brandon, Dr. W. H. Kirk, and the 
author. 



lxxiv MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Professor T. A. Jenkins read the report of a committee of 
the Modern Language Association on the subject of inter- 
national correspondence, which at the desire of the committee 
was brought to the attention of the members of the Central 
Division. 

In the evening a reception was tendered to the members and 
others in attendance by the Faculty of Vanderbilt University 
in the parlors of Wesley Hall. 

FOURTH SESSION, DECEMBER 29. 

The Association met at 9.45 a. m. In the absence of the 
President and the Vice-Presidents, Professor J. S. Nollen 
took the chair. The reports of committees, according to the 
regular order was postponed, and the reading of papers re- 
sumed. 

9. " The direct influence of the American Revolution upon 
German poetry." By Professor J. T. Hatfield, and Miss 
Elfrieda Hochbaum, of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111. 

At the time of the American Eevolution a spirit was abroad in Germany 
which manifested itself in literature by attacks upon tyrants and by a 
general enthusiasm for freedom. Thus a way was prepared for American 
ideals, which were eagerly greeted and loudly praised by the poets of the 
time. For some time America, as a country, had been well known to the 
Germans. The American movement was looked up to as the highest 
expression of the general desire for liberty, and as largely the cause of this 
desire, as testified to by Goethe. 

It is evident from the journals of the time that the entire progress of the 
war was watched with sympathetic and intelligent attention, both for its 
own sake and still more because of its probable effect in regenerating Euro- 
pean politics. 

The sale of German mercenaries to England was felt to be a degradation, 
and was frequently assailed in poetry. 

The American Revolution found its warmest sympathizers among the 
poets of Germany. Especially enthusiastic were the members of the Got- 
tingen group. F. L. Stolberg, in his fragmentary poem Die Zuhmft, gave 
fullest expression of his sympathy for the American cause. Klopstock, 
Schubart, Klinger, Voss, and many other poets praise the cause of American 



